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DIALOGUE WITH OTHER PEOPLE 
OF FAITH 


Introduction 

The Division of Overseas Ministries of the National Council of Chur- 
ches in the U.S.A., at the beginning of this triennium 1985-87, set as 
one of its goals for this three-year period “to undertake constructive 
dialogue with other people of faith.” In spelling out the importance of 
this goal, the Division stated: 

The relationship among people of varying religious faiths becomes 
ever more critical, as religious confrontation and extremism become 
increasingly a mark of our times. Christian, Muslim and Jewish 
populations face one another in one of the worlds most dangerous 
flashpoints, the Middle East. Here and elsewhere, there are those who 
are determined to force their particular religious views on others, no 
matter what the cost in human suffering or in threat to global peace. 
There is a critical and urgent need for positive and constructive rela¬ 
tions with individuals and communities of other faiths, seeking mutual 
understanding and enrichment. 

Much of the initiative for the inclusion of this goal in the planning 
of the work of the Division of Overseas Ministries had come from its 
Middle East Committee, as it has sought to carry out the mandate given 
by the NCCCUSA Governing Board in its Middle East Policy State¬ 
ment, adopted at its meeting on November 6, 1980. In the section of 
that policy statement entitled “Relations with People of other Faiths,” 
the following recommendations appear: 

In practical terms, the considerations set forth above call upon the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. to take these 
steps: 

a) Encourage its member communions and related conciliar bodies 
to develop with the Council a more comprehensive, integrated and 
cohesive approach to relationships among people of different faiths 
at all levels of church life in the U.S.A.; 

b) Initiate studies which will examine the theological bases of Chris¬ 
tian relationships with people of other faiths, articulating the 
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similarities and clarifying so far as possible the differences of 
understanding; 

c) Advocate civil rights for people of all religious groups in the U.S.A.; 

d) Foster in consultation with the World Council of Churches and 
the Middle East Council of Churches, those relationships with 
religious leaders and communities of the Middle East which will 
enhance understanding and goodwill and will work toward the 
achievement of social justice and peace. 

(For full text of the section of the Middle East Policy Statement 
on “Relations with People of Other Faiths”, see Appendix.) 

In carrying out the above goals, the Division of Overseas Ministries 
has undertaken two particular initiatives during 1985: first, the con¬ 
vening of a forum on the theme, “Dialogue with Other People of Faith” 
during the meeting of the DOM Unit Committee, on September 10-12, 
1985, at the Warwick Conference Center, New York; second, assisting 
in the preparation for a special session during the NCC Governing Board 
meeting on November 6, 1985, in Forth Worth, Texas, when outstan¬ 
ding leaders of the Jewish and Muslim communities addressed the Gover¬ 
ning Board. 

Presentations made at these two events proved to be of such value 
that, in response to numerous requests, they are herein being publish¬ 
ed for wider distribution. 

The discussion at the forum during the DOM Unit Committee was 
introduced in a presentation by Dr. Tarik Mitri of the Middle East Coun¬ 
cil of Churches, speaking on Christian-Muslim Relations as seen from 
the standpoint of the experience of Arab Christians. While the full text 
of Mr. Mitri s presentation is not available, the outline plunges us into 
the existential situation of Christians who daily confront the question 
of how to relate to other people of faith, and for whom that relation¬ 
ship is a matter of their very survival. 

Dr. Byron L. Haines, co-Director of the NCCCUSA Office on 
Christian-Muslim Relations, then provided a valuable overview on “The 
American Churches and Interfaith Activity”, summarizing how the 
American churches at this time are responding to religious pluralism 
in their formal bureaucratic structures and their official pronouncements. 

Dr. R. Marston Speight, also co-Director of the NCCCUSA Office 
on Christian-Muslim Relations, led the forum into a stimulating discus¬ 
sion of the question, “How do we Interpret Theologically the Reality 
o Other Communities of Faith?" The small group discussion following 
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his presentation probed into the personal experiences of all who were 
gathered for the forum. 

On the following morning, Fr. William T. Knipe, M.M., Director of 
the Mission Research and Planning Department of the Maryknoll Fathers 
and Brothers, addressed the difficult but critical question, “How Shall 
Interfaith Dialogue Affect Our Planning for Christian Mission?” His 
very experiential approach to the question, especially his opening il¬ 
lustration, brought forth a fascinating variety of responses from four 
respondents: Dr. Lamin Sanneh, Professor of the History of Religions, 
Center for Study of World Religions, Harvard University; Swam! 
Agmvesh, President, Bonded Labor Liberation Front of India; The Rev. 
Harvey Perkins, former Staff Person of the Christian Conference of Asia! 
and the Rev. William G. Gepford, Director, Arab-American Relations,' 
Littlefield Presbyterian Church, Dearborn, Michigan. 

The special guests at the November 6 meeting of the NCCCUSA 
Governing Board were Rabbi Dr. Arthur Hertzberg, vice-president of 
the World Jewish Congress; and Dr. Abdullah Umar al-Nassif, Secretary 
General of the Muslim World League. Their excellent presentations, 
along with their cordial openness to questions and discussion at an In- 
terfaith Breakfast on the following morning, indicated that the oppor¬ 
tunities before American churches for genuine dialogue with other people 
of faith are immediate and urgent. 

The Division of Overseas Ministries shares these presentations with 
friends and colleagues in churches across the United States, with the 
earnest hope and prayer that it may be a small contribution toward 
creative and constructive understanding and relationships between 
American Christians and other people of faith, both in this nation and 
abroad, as we fulfill our call to Christian mission. 

James A. Cogswell 

Associate General Secretary for Overseas Ministries 

National Council of the Churches of Christ, U.S.A. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION REGARDING INTERFAITH 
DIALOGUE, YOU MAY WRITE TO: 

Office on Christian-Muslim Relations 

National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

c/o Hartford Seminary 

77 Sherman Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 06105 
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CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM RELATIONS 
SEEN FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
EXPERIENCE OF ARAB CHRISTIANS 

by Tarik Mitri 

A Paradox? 

Most Arab Churches do not manifest a systematic interest, 
theological and pastoral, in Islam per se. 

—However, their whole existence is shaped by their living among 
Muslims. More. . It is determined by their ability to relate to their 
Muslim neighbors in their theology, pastoral work and politcal attitudes. 

Faced with a double criticism 

—They are “missionary” churches. This criticism is exemplified by 
the 19th century missionary (Protestant) and the present evangelical 
“neo-missionary” movement. 

—They are not at ease with the “dialogue” between the West and the 
Muslim world. Often they feel excluded. . . And they are perceived, 
sometimes, by Western Christians as “obstacles” to an irenic policy or 
to that of “Real Politik”. 

A conversation-oriented attitude 

—Many tend to emphasize the great merit of having survived, main¬ 
tained Arab Christianity until today, in spite of unfavorable or, at least, 
difficult circumstances. 

-The faith of a large number of Christians as well as their religious 
practices are affected by the concern for self-preservation. 

—The way many Christians relate to their history and tradition (to 
be distinguished from the Tradition of the Church) is particularly il¬ 
lustrative of this attitude. 

Is the survival of the minority really at stake 7 
Who is to survive? 

-Perception of “external” threats, real or hypothetical, is diverse. 
Are they “external” only? 

What societal crisis has generated these “threats”? 

How to face them together with fellow Muslims? 

—There are Christians who are preoccupied with their “survival” as 
a sociological community which has political rights and interests and 
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claims sometimes a para-national identity. Church is seen as an instru¬ 
ment m mobilizing the community and in sharpening its specific cultural 

whose “s' tS Pa T UlariSm) - At beSt > * * seen as a “spiritual” instituHon 
hose survival is a consequence of political “survival”. 

- or those Christians, politics are approached from the angle of 

minority mterests, pluralism within the Christian community is hardly 

-Others are concerned with the “Church” itself. The task before them 
s to transform the community into a Church, that is to christianize 
he Chnstians. So that they become a witnessing community, a kind 
of Church “of the Arabs and for the Arabs”. 

bv^he C are , COn , Side ; ed C ° be free Voices of individuals enlightened 
y he Gospel and political pluralism within the Christian community 
is welcome or even encouraged. 

Prim b r Witne f ng Chu ^ h im P ,ies humilit y. freeing oneself from “a 
1 romethean and arrogant” type of Christianity. 

- A sharp distinction between the two above described tendencies 
cannot be drawn, in the concrete experience of many, which is am¬ 
bivalent. However, at the level of discourse it is perceivable and has 
perhaps, to be sharpened further. 

Theological attitudes vis a vis Islam 


a ) Doctrinal vigilance. Often defensive, sometimes involving a more 
positive discourse” on Christian doctrine. 

b) Practical “syncretism”. Emphasis on unity of revelation and of God 
and plurality of cultures and religious expressions. 

c) Self-understanding as a religion of divino-humanity. Facing the 
traditional East with emphasis on “man” and his/her freedom and fac¬ 
ing the humanist West with emphasis on God’s love. Therefore be a 
Christianity opened to the various explorations of the "divine” as well 
as the “human”. 


This attitude, then, recognizes the profusion of divine gifts in the world 
and what the Fathers call “the visitations of the logos”. It endeavours 
to discern Christ’s presence in the very places where He seems to be 
absent, or even denied, taking the denial upon oneself and making it 
ones cross. 

It believes that the spirit, “active” outside the borders of “visible Chris¬ 
tianity , fecunds human experience. 
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Islam could be perceived as one manifestation of the march of humani¬ 
ty, outside the Church, but “visited by the logos” or “fecunded by the 
spirit”. 

d) Attempts at elaborating a theology that legitimates Islam. It is based 
on three intuitions concerning: Mystical grace outside Christianity, pro- 
phethood outside Jewish-Christian tradition, multilinearity of religious 
time. 

Expressions are diverse such as: 1) Islam seen as a religion of nature 
(Adamic or Noachic), 2) Islam seen as Abrahamism or rather as Ismaelism 
and an appropriation of Abrahamism, 3) Islam as a jealous safeguard 
of the mystery of God, awaiting “parousia”, the real point of convergence 
belonging to the realm of eschatology. 

This perspective considers Islam as a permanent questioning to the 
Christians that cannot be answered unless they (the Christians) honor 
their original monotheism. 

In this case the “missionary” attitude is reversed: it emphasizes the 
“conversion” of the Christian. 

What models of society secure a Christian-Muslim conviviality? 

—Secularization and the re-emergence of “political Islam” together 
wrestle with the question. 

— Christians are faced with three options (they express these three 
options in their political behaviour). However, they all have variations. 

(a) - A Minority-center option: Considers that there is no chance for 

secularization in the Muslim world. The secular state is the only 
model that secures total equality between Muslims and non- 
Muslims. Therefore “withdraw” from society: be “separatist” in 
the sense of working for a Christian “national home”, or be 
°retreatist” and consider the Church as a “spiritual home”, an 
alternative to the nation. 

(b) - An Arab nationalist option: Combining secularist position with 

political loyalty to the region as it faces its “national enemies” 
and with strong cultural identity aware of inextricable link bet¬ 
ween Islam and Arab culture. This option considers the present 
situation as a deep crisis, however, it points to failure of certain 
political projects. Therefore, it calls for revision and a new 
beginning. 

(c) - An option that is opened to the Islamicist movement. It recognizes 

its legitimacy, in spite of all problems and difficulties. Takes the 
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questions it raises seriously. Is opened to a “discussion” on “new 
models of society”. Sets no pre-conditions for a dialogue towards 
remaking conviviality. Within this option some lines of thinking 
on the “secular state” seem to be: 

-“Secularism” (laicite) should not be presented as a Western 
invention imposed from outside and aiming at disintegrating 
the Muslim society or, at best, a false solution for a falsely rais¬ 
ed question. There should be more attempts to link up with 
the historical experience of Muslims where rationalist 
movements as well as “secularist” tendencies exist and have 
legitimacy; 

-Christians should be able to accept Islamic Law as a primary 
source of legislation in countries of Muslim majority. It is part 
of the heritage of those societies, certainly more than Roman 
Law or Napoleonic Code; 

-However, this should be accompanied with the Muslim recogni¬ 
tion of the multiplicity of elements that contributed historical¬ 
ly to the making of Islamic Law, without denying that it is in 
some ways linked with revelation. There might be the need to 
distinguish between principles and applications. In other words, 
the gates of Ijtihad (Interpretation) have to be wide open; 
-Draw a distinction between separation of religious institutions 
from state institutions (religion from political structures) and 
that of society from religion. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES AND INTER' 
FAITH ACTIVITY 

By Byron Haines 

Over the past twenty or so years many violent events have been 
justified on the basis of religious beliefs. Most Americans have found 
this difficult to understand because of their unfamiliarity with religions 
and cultures that are not Western or Christian. However, churches 
and Christians all over the world have been slow to grasp the impor¬ 
tance of other religions. A response to this need for understanding 
manifested itself early in the 1950s, when the World Council of Chur¬ 
ches developed programs which advocated the principle of dialogue with 
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people of other faith and ideologies. Various conferences and meetings 
were held by the W.C.C. during the fifties and sixties for the purpose 
of exploring and encouraging dialogue. This led ultimately to the for¬ 
mation in 1971 of a program unit for dialogue, called Dialogue With 
People of Living Faiths and Ideologies, under the WCC Commission 
on World Mission and Evangelism. The present name of this unit is 
Dialogue With People of Other Faiths. Much earlier, the WCC had 
established an office on Christian-Jewish relations, under the WCC 
Commission on Christian Unity. The statements and documents pro¬ 
duced by the WCC are too numerous to list here. A study of these 
materials is essential, however, essential to any serious interfaith endeavor 
by the church. 

Actions taken by the Roman Catholic Church paralleled those of 
the WCC. The passage of the “Nostra Aetate Declaration” on Oct. 
25, 1965, was a contribution of the Vatican II meeting that gave all in¬ 
terfaith activity within the church an importance it did not have before. 
In 1963 the Vatican established the Secretariat for Christian Unity which 
was mandated to lead the Roman Catholic Church in its dialogue with 
Jews. The work of this Secretariat led to the formation in 1974 of the 
“Commission on Religious Contacts with Judaism." The relationships 
of the V atican with all other religious communities have been placed 
in the Secretariat for non-Christians which was set up in 1964. The 
parallel decisions of the WCC and the Vatican, which resulted in 
Christian-Jewish relations being assigned to agencies dealing with Chris¬ 
tian unity and relations with people of other religious traditions being 
assigned to other agencies have not been especially helpful to the in¬ 
terests of balance and fairness with respect to interfaith activity in general. 
A more recent addition to the Vatican’s efforts to address interfaith 
concerns is the statement, “The Attitude of the Church Toward 
Followers of Ocher Religions: Reflections and Orientations on Dialogue 
and Mission.” 

In the area of interfaith understanding, the impact of the WCC and 
the Vatican initiatives upon all church leadership has been significant. 
Much remains, however, to be done with the person in the pew, par- 
ticularly in America. The short summary that follows will give some 
i ea of what American churches are doing in interfaith relations as far 
3S their institutional bureaucracies and pronouncements are concerned. 

Before discussing the institutional initiatives of churches, recognition 
must be paid to those many individuals and institutions who have, since 
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1950, sought to sensitize the American Christian church to the impor¬ 
tance of interfaith activity. A number of these early pioneers were mis¬ 
sionaries for whom the traditional theory and practice of mission rais¬ 
ed many questions. As a consequence of ^X^orld War II, a growing con¬ 
cern for Christian-Jewish relations developed. The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews was an out-growth of this concern. On college 
and university campuses, the study of comparative religion became 
popular. Some colleges and universities offered some specialized studies 
in Judaism, Buddhism and Hinduism, the latter two often being grouped 
together under the subject of Eastern Religions.” A few institutions 
offered studies in Islam. These same concerns led also to the establish¬ 
ment of the Center for the Study of World Religions at Harvard Divinity 
School. Today many conferences and seminars which focus on inter- 
religious problems and issues are sponsored by various academic institu¬ 
tions. These academic institutions are at the forefront in the attempt 
to foster better understanding of different religious traditions and their 
adherents. The church stands in debt to those professors and educa¬ 
tional institutions which give such positive leadership. 

The political and economic events of the 1960s and 1970s produced 
major changes in the way many Americans viewed interfaith activity. 
First, the 1967 war gave impetus to the efforts by some Christian leaders 
to foster Jewish-Christian relations within their own communions and, 
after 1972, Holocaust studies were emphasized as an essential aspect of 
Jewish-Christian relations. Second, the Arab oil embargo of 1973 made 
the American people aware of their dependence upon a part of the Islamic 
world. As a result, new questions were asked about Islam and Muslim 
peoples, and answered, for the most part, by reference to stereotypes, 
prejudice and bigotry. Thus an unusual situation developed in many 
church circles, as church leaders made every effort to reduce anti- 
Semitism but did very little to counteract the same kind of bigotry with 
respect to Arabs, Islam and the Muslim world. Though the situation 
is changing some, this condition is still the dominant one today within 
the American church as a whole. 

Third, a sizable number of professionally trained Muslims have im¬ 
migrated into the U.S.A. This increase in Muslim population, coupled 
with the movement in 1975 of the members of the former Nation of 
Islam into Islamic orthodoxy, has produced a Muslim population of 2.5 
to 3.0 million in the U.S.A. This community is organized into some 
500 or more Islamic centers and mosques scattered all over the coun- 
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try. Dr. Yvonne Haddad of Hartford Seminary calculates that if pre¬ 
sent conditions continue unchanged by the year 2025, the Muslim com¬ 
munity will be the second largest religious community in the U S A 
t is also possible that by that year, the Muslim community will be the 
largest religious community in the world. 

Fourth, in these years following World War II, the presence of Western 
missionaries in third world countries has been greatly diminished, 
primarily because these countries have been reluctant to grant visas to 
missionaries. This has affected the American church in two ways. On 
one hand, many missionaries returned to the U.S.A. with an understan- 
dmg of mission interfaith activity that is characterized by the terms 
dialogue and‘‘interfaith relationships.” These same people are work¬ 
ing within the American church and in many academic institutions to 
promote understanding and trust, not to proselytize. On the other hand 
missionaries who see their task as one of proselytization have found 
hemselves excluded from the third world countries which have been 
e traditional targets of efforts aimed at making converts. These mis¬ 
sionaries and their fostering agencies have therefore found the American 
Jewish and Muslim communities to be available targets for their efforts. 
Though many other factors are involved in the production and rein- 
cement of this dichotomy, nevertheless its presence has greatly af- 

S ^ —*»*- 

All of the above phenomena have compelled church leaders to give 

as Sand 1 ° giCal and PraCdCal intCrfaith COncerns - ksues 
conversion a'!, P JUSt ‘ Ce ’ P eace '™king, international affairs, 

conversion and mission, ecumenical relations, intermarriage in fact 

almost all issues confronting the church are understood to have an im- 
portant, mterfaith component. This higher priority is reflected within 
“sh 3 numb ® r of ways. The Roman Catholic Church" ^ 

in part to what^^^Li^^^a^^”^ “ 

^Sr^ abI d hedL r ££££; 
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Jewish Region, „ , fc rM , pa „ of t h e Offl« P ^3 w"' 

After three years of work, the office was placed within the NCC’ r ^ 
mission on Regional and Local Ecumenism (CORLE) In 1977 the tT 

chu°® wiX) 'r* e u d n ch 

ru ? u n’r Unlted Church of Christ, the American Baptist 

the lTIST’ Ch ^ ef °[ med Church in America . ^e Episcopal Church 
he Lut heran Church in America, the American Lutheran Church the 

Eastern Mennomte Board of Missions and Charities the Church of 

SouthernT’ United Meetin 8’ the Maryknoll Fathers, the 

Christ) C ° nvention and ‘he Christian Church (Disciples of 

The NCC has yet to give consideration to a major policy statement 

relatlons ' Ho wever, the Middle East Policy Statement 
w ic t e overning Board of the NCC approved in November, 198 o’ 
contains as one of its three sections, a statement on “Relations with 
People of Other Faiths”. This statement reflects an agreement on the 

ZS'SS*’ ismanifa,ed in ,he >"*"» 

Along with the NCC, some forty or more regional and local 

:777\ a r™ haVC T ght t0br ° aden their interests b V including 
m their deliberations members of the Jewish community. The growth 

o this openness is welcomed and should be encouraged. Very few of 
these same agencies have either sought or been able to include represen¬ 
tatives from the Muslim communities. One reason for this is that Jewish 
leadership is actively seeking contacts of all kinds with the Christian 
church. Muslim leadership is not. This difference can be explained in 
part, on the basis of how American Jews and Muslims understand their 
interests to be affected by their associations with the American Chris¬ 
tian community. Many ecumenical agencies, even when there is not 
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direct participation by people of another faith tradition, have conducted 
conferences and seminars which included interfaith concerns. It does 
seem that the concept of ecumenism is expanding to include more than 
just concerns for unity and cooperation among Christians. Such a 
broadening will, in the long run, give new life to a Somewhat lethargic, 
ecumenical movement. 

Various Protestant denominations have undertaken their own inter- 
faith programs apart from the support that they give to the two NCC 
offices. The United Methodist Church has its Commission on Chris¬ 
tian Unity and Interreligious Concerns which has given solid interfaith 
leadership to that denomination. No other denomination has an office 
which addresses interfaith concerns as one of its major responsibilities 
On petition from that agency, the United Methodist Church approv¬ 
ed in 1980 a statement, “Guideline for Interreligious Relationships ‘Called 
to be Neighbors and Witnesses.* ’’ It affirms the WCC stance with respect 
to the importance of dialogue. To the knowledge of this writer, this 
is the most comprehensive, interfaith statement approved by any church 
agency in the U.S.A. to date. 

Other denominations have sought to address the issue of religious 
pluralism in different ways. The Interfaith Witness Department of the 
Home Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention has been very 
active in working with this concern, though their approach still falls 
within more traditional bounds. They have produced publications and 
programs which seek to provide for their constituency a better understan¬ 
ding of all major world religions. The Episcopal Church has approved 
a statement on relationships between Christians and Jews. In the 
res ytenan Church (U.S.A.), committees are at work preparing 
statements on relations with jews and Muslims. It is expected that these 

— ft “T bef ° re thC Genera ‘ Assemb 'y that church in 
. ' . ° these efforts are not insignificant because they point to an 

terf^rU " 8 aWarene “ amon 8 churcb es at large of the importance of in- 
th concerns. Then, too, many of the leaders of these denomina- 

t0 / nC 7° rate * where a PPropriate, interfaith issues into the 
ongoing work and programs of many other offices. These efforts will 

fa w e ,?ittL s h e ,T ,l “ chu ' ch b “" ,h “ if «* b “~“ 

thfnnv' been , me l nti ° ned above ' *ere is within the American church 
he position which interprets religious pluralism primarily as an oppor¬ 
tunity for proselytizing. In terms of financial strength and number of 
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personnel, this position has extensive support. Further, it is advocated 

y many people within the main-line denominations. This difference 
rnd"^ n andm8 W ‘ thln thC Pf0teStant churche s will not be healed easily 
of dialogue' 1110 qUeSt ‘° n eVerVthing the Churches undertake in the area 

The purpose of this paper has been to present an overview of how 

J ^ menCan churches are responding to religious pluralism, as evidenc¬ 
ed in their formal bureaucratic structures and their official pro¬ 
nouncements. A systematic analysis of these efforts is not within the 
scope of this presentation, but such an analysis is needed. While the 
mterfa.th activities of the main-line American churches still face serious 
challenges, nevertheless, progress toward the establishment of relation¬ 
ships between people of differing faiths based upon understanding, trust 
n cooperation has been made. It is this progress that gives hope for 


HOW DO WE INTERPRET 
THEOLOGICALLY 

THE REALITY OF OTHER COMMUNITIES 
OF FAITH? 


by Marston Speight 

My simple answer to the question is: We can interpret theologically 
the reality of other communities of faith by getting to know the people 
who belong to them. This answer does not give a possible content to 
such interpretation, but it gives impulsion; it sets us on the way toward 
such interpretation. 

I answer the question in this way partly because the various theological 
interpretations that have been made based on other approaches have 
not satisfied me. For example, there is the position of discontinuity, that 
is, the belief that other religions have no positive relationship with Chris¬ 
tianity. In practical outworking, this position does not take the other 
believers seriously. It is disastrous for human relations. The contrary 
interpretation, that of continuity, which holds that Christianity and 
other religions are so closely related that they can be called alternate 
paths to a common goal, does not take the particularity of each religious 
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tradition seriously. Then there is the widely held notion that other 
religions are incomplete until fulfilled by Christianity. This is imperiouc, 
attempting to reclaim ail religions for our side. There is an element of 
truth here, that is, the Christian revelation speaks of the final unity 
of all things in Christ. But it is not clear that other religions are a part 
of that process of unifying all things in the future. If we hold that inter¬ 
pretation then we tend to make a hierarchy of religions, classifying them 
more or less according to how close they are to the Christian revela¬ 
tion. The truth of God’s uniting all things in Christ may be indepen¬ 
dent of religions. 

My proposal is not to form a comprehensive judgment, but to get 
to know the people of other faiths. People are not objects, so we should 
be reticent to form theological judgments about their expressions of faith. 
The WCC booklet, “Guidelines on Dialogue”, advises us along this same 
line: 

Christians. . .cannot avoid asking. . .questions about the place of 
these people (people of other faiths) in the activity of God in history. 
They ask these questions not in theory, but in terms of what God 
may be doing in the lives of. . . men and women who live in. . . com¬ 
munity with Christians, but along different ways (p. 11). 

There are a number of fascinating hints in the Bible that God is at 
work in the world outside our channels. For example, Cornelius in Acts 
10, Melchizedek in Genesis 14 and Jesus’ dealings with non-Jews. 

The answer which I propose to the question, “How do we interpret 
theologically the reality of other communities of faith?” involves taking 
the people of those religions seriously in the expression of their faith. 
For some of us this means more study. For others a new kind of enter¬ 
prise of human relations. In developing this thought I shall apply it briefly 
to three theological issues: truth claims, Christology and missiology. 

1. In responding to the answer which I propose to the question, we 
take people seriously in their truth claims. In so doing we find that they 
are not confused, or unoriginal, or devilish. Sometimes in those claims 
other believers are more hospitable to us than we are to them. First, 
let us line up our respective truth claims alongside each other. Even 
if we have reservations about how useful this can be, we are enabled 
to do it for the sake of relationship. We do not have to distort our faith 
to do this, because the whole thrust of our Christian truth claims has 
to do with relationship. 
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Next, draw a great circle, called the truth. It has grasped us Chris- 
tians within its circumference, but our grasp of it is only fragmentary. 
We have only some statements, intuitions, actions and developing rela¬ 
tionships. What we grasp has coherence, up to a certain point, but it 
is also shot through and through with mystery, paradox. We live ex¬ 
posed to its light. As for the others, we do not just automatically, out 
of an impulse of good will, put people of other religions in the circle. 
But, as we get to know them, and in the light of the truth which has 
grasped us (how else can we know them?) we find them to be more or 
less congenial companions within the circle. Everything we recognize 
as true in them we do so in the light of what God has revealed to us 
(that is, our own truth claims). 

This is far from making a general, theological judgment, because along 
with congeniality there is also antipathy, to a lesser or greater degree. 
How do we deal with it? 

a. Recognize how and why we identify it as antipathy. Because 
it does not agree with our grasp of truth. 

Examples: the so-called legalism of Islam; the supposed absence of 
certain qualities or concepts, such as love, in Islam. 

b. Then get involved with the matter, seeing the antipathy in liv¬ 
ing terms, not in abstract, doctrinal terms. Often it will disappear 
and in its place there will emerge another factor of congeniality. Or, 
if it does not disappear, at least we will understand it, or, if not, then 
we become closer to the people by trying to understand it. The very 
factor of antipathy becomes a means of drawing us together, at least 
from our side. 

2. I shall not deal directly with Christology, because that would draw 
us into a detailed consideration of doctrine. But the principle here is: 
If we take other believers with positive seriousness we shall take into 
account their insights as we seek to understand our faith. This applies 
to Christology or to any aspect of Christian belief. This does not come 
from a preconceived notion of cross-fertilization, but from a sense that 
we need to live in communication with each other. And communica¬ 
tion is not just receiving and giving information. It is also influencing 
each other. 

What does the other religion bring to us Christians, in the way of 
insight? Something altogether new, or rather the capacity to discover 
new riches in our own faith. I will not rule out the former, but my ex¬ 
perience has been the latter. Examples: Faith in One God; Sonship 
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of Christ; Gratuitousness of the Cross. In this kind of enterprise we 
are not dealing with or disposing of the other religions. Rather we are 
interpreting truth in their light. This is a relational experience of the 
highest importance. 

3. Finally, missiology as the third issue in the theological task. Here, 
too, I do not want to go beyond the simple preliminary imperative which 
is the theme of my remarks, that is, we can only interpret theologically 
in a useful and valid way the reality of other religious traditions when 
we know the people who belong to them. 

There are several reasons for giving attention to missiology, but here 
I want to point out only that missionary work is potentially the most 
favorable situation for getting to know other religions. Unfortunately, 
as it has been carried on, it often has been a barrier to such knowledge, 
and thus a hindrance to understanding. The trouble has been that our 
mission has too much consisted either in apologetics to people of other 
religions or in service to them. It may sound excessively critical to call 
into question either apologetics or service. But just recently at a con¬ 
ference of missionaries from all over the Muslim world, I met several 
devoted people who have set a brilliant example of service to others, 
involving sacrifice and long immersion in the culture. But when they 
talked about the Muslims’ religious practice and way of thinking, they 
showed that they really had not come to know the people in their deepest 
insights. 

A few years ago a missionary writer from the Muslim world publish¬ 
ed a small book of biographical sketches of converts from Islam whom 
she had known. That missionary was one who depended on apologetics. 
A reviewer of the book wrote that although the author showed skill 
in writing about her subjects, he missed completely in her book a note 
of warm friendship toward the converts. 

Neither apologetics nor service is sufficient to bring us close to the 
living and luminous reality of another religious tradition. 

1 do not want to describe the shape of a possible reformulated 
missiology I only want to make the point that mission is a privileged 
place for the kind of preliminary work needed to interpret theological¬ 
ly the reality of other faiths. 

Pau! F Knitter would agree with me, I think, in the simple answer 
which I have proposed to the question which is our subject. Here is 
what he wrote in the book, No Other Name: 

■ ■ • Interreligious dialogue can serve as a hermeneutics of praxis that will 
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throw. . . light on the theoretical questions that.. .are the central issues 
for any Christian theology of world religions: Is there revelation and 
salvation in other religions? What is the content and extent of such 
revelation? What is the place of Christianity among the religions of the 
world?. . .1 am suggesting that answers to such questions... are not simp- 
ly “given” in the Christian scriptures and tradition; they must be worked 
out through the praxis of dialogue between Christian tradition and that 
of other religions, (p. 206) 


A CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO MUSLIMS 

“How Shall Interfaith Dialogue Affect Our Planning for Christian Mission?” 

by William T. Knipe, M.M. 

On June 2, 1985 Fr. Douglas Venne, M.M. in Tangail, Bangladesh 
wrote back to Fr. Raymond Nobiletti, M.M. on the General Council 
at Maryknoll: 

You know the story of my stay with Mazam Ali’s family after his 
son Rahim died. I really learned to love the boy and in a short span 
he also taught me something of love. When I brought him to the 
hospital he was too weak to walk. He rode on my back. As we sat 
on the steps of the out-patient clinic he would say to just anyone 
passing, This is my friend, Brother Doug.” It was so genuine. He 
was admitted to he hospital where he stayed for 6 weeks. 

For some reason or other he got a stroke which paralyzed his left 
side. Yet to the other patients he would say when I came to visit, 
“Here’s my friend, Brother Doug.” My heart welled up. When I took 
him from the hospital, he was so frail and had no balance. Yet he 
was happy to be going home. Getting off the bus at the village I car¬ 
ried him piggy-back across the school yard. You would have thought 
he was a king returning home from victory. All the kids greeted him, 
he bowed left and right. I could feel importance surge through him. 
At home he still couldn’t eat well. His mother tried to massage some 
life back into his limbs. 

On his second day home I went to Dhaka to see a physical therapist, 
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a friend of mine, to get help. When I returned, the neighboring kids 
shouted, Rahim is dead.' I felt I had lost a member of my family. 


On July 29th Fr. Nobiletti told me the rest of the story of Doug Venne’s 
stay with the family of Mazam Ali after his son Rahim died: 

After Rahim’s death, Fr. Doug spoke to Mazam Ali and said, “I will 
take Rahim’s place in the rice field.” Mazam Ali and his family were 
very poor and certainly needed someone to supply the labor that Rahim 
had been doing, but he said, “I can’t pay you anything.” “That’s OK” 
Doug answered, “I will work for you for nothing.” 

(Note here that Doug himself was free and open to such a commit¬ 
ment, and knew that his Maryknoll community in Bangladesh would 
support him morally in such a decision.) 

For the next year and a half, Fr. Doug squatted down in the rice pad- 
dies working full time each day all week just as if he were a member 
of Mazam All s family. He received no compensation nor did he ask 
for any remuneration. At the end of each day he returned to his little 
shack in the village where he lived alone, often lonely 
Never during all that time did Fr. Doug make any attempt to speak 
of Christianity or mention Christ. He simply worked in the rice pad- 
dies and lived alone in the shack. 

On a certain day after a year and a half had passed, a group of local 
eaders came to Fr. Doug to say, “We are going to ask you, please, to 
leave this area. You must go away from here.” The reason for his leav- 

ftmil es'haH ’ T Ali ’ S family and several other 

Wh ! u l, ann ° Unc J ed their ' ntent ion of becoming Christians! 

Fr Do, 71 that by his exam P le of self-sacrificing love 

a cathedral P Tl nt ^ effeCtively than if he had built 
a cathedral or preached Christ with spoken words. 

oug packed up his few belongings and quietly left the village He 
went to work in a similar fashion elsewhere 

0„g,„,"y i„ 1975 eh, local Ca.holic bishop ,„d his clstg, - who 

hd exlmole 0 M With the Mar vknollers and study 

the. r example. Moreover, the bishop recently said to all his clergy. “I 

hope some of our clergy can do rhi« Hrkrl r • . ^ 

gy can ao this kind of mission work, too.” 
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* * * 


“Upon the Muslims too, the Church looks with esteem.. .this Sacred 
Synod urges all to forget the past and work sincerely for mutual 
understanding. With these words of Vatican II, the Church gave a 

Si “„,d! ”“ ld fot what h “ - 

Anyone who is familiar with the history of Christian-Muslim rela¬ 
tions recognizes that until recently our relations were characterized by 

Tv Ua /f7 anC f’ PrCjU , diCe and hostilit V- The second Vatican Coun- 
u itself did not lose sight of the “many quarrels and hostilities (that) 
have arisen between Christians and Muslims” in the course of centuries 
while exhorting them “to forget the past and strive sincerely for mutual 
understanding, t is evident that the effects of the hostilities of cen- 
tunes which are lingering on in our communities cannot possibly be 
wiped oft overnight. 

Nor should we be surprised that many Catholics and many Muslims 
do not see any value in inter-religious dialogue. For many Muslims, in¬ 
viting others to embrace Islam is the only reason to approach people 
of other religions. For many Catholics, the term “dialogue” is a conve¬ 
nient word loaded with its own agenda; it refers to the immediate, but 
temporary, task. It means for them that, working in the limitations of 
t e present, we must be open to discussions with Muslims, until such 
time when we can once again take up the full apostolate leading to 
conversions. 


In the Catholic Church the idea and practice of dialogue is of a very 
recent origin, or at least had been neglected since the time of the early 
Church Fathers. It is true that in principle it was contained in the scrip¬ 
tures and traditions of the Church. However, the formal explicitation 
and commitment to its propagation have been only since the Second 
Vatican Council. Even today to a vast number of Catholics - especially 
missioners — inter-religious dialogue is something unintelligble. 

I feel, however, that we must believe that it is God himself who in¬ 
spires us to see that mutual dialogue between Christians and Muslims 
can achieve positive results. We must, first of all, avoid acts and ut¬ 
terances which would alienate the Christian world from Islam and the 
Islamic world from Christianity. And, secondly, in the context of pre¬ 
sent day world conditions, we must embrace every opportunity of 
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establishing cooperation and friendship with the Islamic world through 
dialogue with the way of Allah and the way of Jesus Christ - in an 
effort to reclaim the world from its secularism, materialism and loss of 
transcendent moral values, and set it on the path of salvation. 


“Dialogue" 


It is against this background that I would first like to say a bit more 
about the word “dialogue”. 

The term “dialogue” has been described as ‘overly used and badly 
under-worked.’ As I have already mentioned, the word may be loaded 
with one-sided agenda because for many it simply means missionary pro¬ 
clamation. Thus, “dialogue” may already be a bad word. Any dialogue 
is dishonest and perverse which expects a certain answer as the even- 
tual outcome. 

1 suggest that we need a change of language. Might we not say “Chris¬ 
tian approach to Islam” and “Islamic approach to Christianity?” For 
if we are honest, what we mean is a mutual, open exchange of witness, 
experience, listening and cross-questioning. 

Can we accept that dialogue is not an alternative to mission nor a 
preparation for it, but an intrinsic element of mission? 

Can we accept that increased understanding through dialogue may 
not lead to acceptance, but that we will continue to disagree? 

Can we believe that the purpose of dialogue is to grasp more frilly 

Cod s concern and love for all mankind, manifested through different 
revelations? 


Can we accept that no religious experience of individual or community 
is complete unless it be open to complementary elements in the faith 
experience of others? 

Can we accept the co-existence of the particular religions, each one 
cherished in its particularity: the decisiveness of the Christ-event and 
the finality of the Mohammad-event? 

Can we believe that the proper witness to God is not exclusivistic, 
but shared and contemplated together? 


Mission 


ow, there is a seeming - perhaps, real - contradiction between 
the purpose of dialogue and the purpose of Christian mission, in the 
ays these are usually expressed. Here I am reminded of Eugene 
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Stockwell’s statement: “There are too many definitions of mission or 
evangelism around, most of which in my judgment are either too general 
to be worth much, too limited to suggest the richness of mission and 
evangelism, or too academic to be related to real life.” 

If I now quote from Vatican II, I recognize that in mission terms these 
statements impress one as static, formulated as they were at a time when 
it was assumed that Europe and North American were Christian: 

“Missions” is the term usually given to those particular undertak¬ 
ings by which the heralds of the gospel are sent out by the Church 
and go forth into the whole world to carry out the task of preaching 
t e gospel and planting the Church among peoples or groups who 
do not yet believe in Christ. 

(Ad Gentes, #5) 

The specific purpose of this missionary activity is evangelization and 
the planting of the church among those peoples and groups where 
she has not yet taken root. 

(Ad Gentes, #5) 

Similarly, let me make a brief quote from Pope Paul Vi’s letter, “On 
Evangelization in the Modern World:” 

Evangelization will always contain a clear proclamation that, in Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God made man, who died and rose from the dead, 
salvation is offered to all men, as a gift of God’s grace and mercy.’ 
(Evangelii Nuntiandi, # 27) 

It would seem from such statements that the traditional understan¬ 
ding of mission is completely different from the meaning of dialogue, 
honestly and properly understood. 

Mission , traditionally, looks to belief in Christ, conversion of heart 
and mind to Christ, acceptance of Jesus Christ of the gospel, together 
with entrance into the believing and worshipping Christian communi- 
ty. It implies forsaking all that is contrary to that faith. 

Dialogue” looks to a healthy openness to common search and 
discovery of God s mission to the world: his concern and love for all 
mankind. It implies increased understanding without necessary accep- 
tance or conversion. It certainly does not demand entrance into a dif¬ 
ferent faith community, although this might be an authentic result in 
some cases. 
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Now, the real problem! Both Christianity and Islam encounter each 
other (— I purposely avoid using the term “confront” —) in the modern 
day with an equally determined and convinced sense of mission or 
da’wah , toward each other. 

An ardent Muslim missioner might say: I call you to Islam, and in- 
vite you to enter Islam in accordance with what God has ordered, and 
in harmony with what Jesus has ordained, and all the Prophets before 
him which we commonly accept. It is my duty to ask you to embrace 
the diin (religion) of Islam. The only purpose Muslims can have in dialogu- 
ing with Christians is to invite them to Islam and to save them from 
the anger of God for falsely ascribing divinity to Jesus. 

For the Christian side, I borrow again from the words of Pope Paul VI: 

Having been sent and evangelized, the Church herself sends out 
evangelizers. She puts on their lips the saving word, she explains to 
them the message of which she herself is the depository, she gives 
them the mandate which she herself has received and she sends them 
out to preach. To preach not their own selves or their personal 
ideas. . .but a Gospel of which they are the ministers, in order to 
pass it on with complete fidelity. 

(Evangelii Nuntiandi, #15) 

Two determined and convinced notions of mission meet head on, 
frequently to clash, with little possibility of compromise or movement. 
Often, in practice, reverence and respect for each other’s faith tradi- 
tions are lost. Sometimes, hateful acts and words ensue, and thus the 
world is still less a peaceful place for the realization of the Kingdom of 
God. 

Add to that the fact that many Muslim and Islamic countries will 
not permit either the entry of missioners or their efforts to proselytize. 
Sharii a law, I believe, forbids the conversion of Muslims. So, if coun- 
tries don t want missionaries, if the door is already closed, mission in 
the traditional sense is at an end. 

How can we remain faithful to Christ’s command to continue to make 
the Good News known to all peoples, while not failing in our reverence 
and respect for God’s act of revelation through the Mohammed-event? 

I will take the risk of saying that we need a new definition of “mis¬ 
sion” and “witness.” Moreover, I will assert that we must re-define the 
goal and scope of mission in the context of a non-Christian culture where 
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God has already revealed himself through a major world religion. 

Here allow me once again to quote Eugene Stockwell: 

“My own hope would be that we might somehow find some accep¬ 
table middle ground between two views, both of which seem to me 

insufficient and inadequate. The one is that ‘Mission is dialogue’. 

The other is the view that ‘evangelism and dialogue are opposites’.” 

The answer, I believe is in the direction of MISSION IN DIALOGUE , 
what mission should have been all along! Not dialogue as an “alter¬ 
native to mission, as if we were renouncing mission and only reluc¬ 
tantly agreeing to dialogue. Not dialogue as a “preparation” for mis¬ 
sion, as if we were accepting a temporary delay in exercising the full 
apostolate. But mission-in-dialogue — or as Evangelii Nuntiandi says, 
mission is first witness, then dialogue. 

What bonds Christians and Muslims together is THE LIFE OF THE 
SPIRIT AMONG ALL HUMANITY: the inarticulate movement of 
men and women, transcending themselves and their condition, towards 
some ultimate and lasting meaning by a pattern of life lived in faith, 
hope and love and the construction of a community of service and love 
together. 

In that context we make a MISSION OF WITNESS: the church called 
to manifest and enact in a concrete manner the vision of human life 
which it has received from Jesus Christ, choosing among the relative 
options of history to incarnate itself in the world, in service to a reality 
larger than itself; 

And a MISSION OF DIALOGUE: the church learning from, 
acknowledging and receiving the rich insights arising from the cultural 
and religious traditions and lives of people. Through these insights the 
gospel message is clarified and known more profoundly. 

Pope John Paul II having said in Togo recently that “Dialogue is a 
form of evangelization,” added a few days later in Cameroon, “We can 
progress in a sincere dialogue to better understand our mutual religious 
patrimony and live in love that God shows us is the way.” Generally, 
John Paul II has spoken of dialogue as a daily effort of the whole Chris¬ 
tian and Muslim communities to bear witness, in peace and mutual 
respect, to that which is finest in their respective religious commitments. 

In situations where Christianity will remain a believing minority among 
a believing non-Christian majority, we are to do mission by providing 
an evangelizing presence engaged in a mutual, open exchange of witness, 
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lodging and had no other place to go. 

Their closeness to Muslims was further developed by their own study 
and reflections on Islam. Everything that would offend Muslim sen- 
sitivities was avoided. A great deal of talking, listening and reflecting 
was first required for an attitude of openness to Islam to develop. 

Another means for building up their religious community was the 
celebration of Muslim feasts. They prepared themselves mentally and 
spiritually for the big feasts by reading about them, by asking Muslims 
about their own feelings about those feasts, by prayer service on the 
theme of the feasts, by posters and slogans in the house which sharpened 
their awareness of Ramadhan in the Muslim way, getting up before dawn 
like their neighbors, having the morning meal, and then breaking the 
fast only in the evening. Their experience was that the more they in¬ 
volved themselves in those celebrations, the more the Muslims expected 
from them. 

Grateful for the way they were received and accepted by their Muslim 
neighbors, they also believe that they too have had a positive influence 
on their families. Their presence there, their witness, their dedication 
to the life they had chosen did have its impact on their surroundings. 
Parents did come and ask them to pray for them or for their children, 
and they did pray very regularly for their neighbors. All that deepened 
their lives and filled them with a sense of mission. 

Summary Points: 

1. Mission-in-dialogue is the concrete way in which we express our faith 
in the fact that the Holy Spirit is active among us, leading us into all 
truth. It is as much a willingness to listen as a willingness to speak. 

2. Mission-in-dialogue is not a means to gaining something. It aims 
at growth in understanding of the truth, a better mutual relationship 
and a deeper communion. 

3. Mission-in-dialogue does not have conversion as its primary aim or 
goal. Neither does it exclude its possibility. 

4. Mission-in-dialogue is not aimed at undermining or destroying in 
any way the faith of the non-Christian. Christ came not to abolish but 
to fulfill. Whatever is good and valuable in their faith should be en¬ 
couraged and built upon whenever possible. If God has revealed himself 
in some way to our brothers of other religions, then that revelation is 
significant not only to them but also to us. 

5. Mission-in-dialogue means having contact or interaction in some 
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form with the non-Christian community. This means that we should 
no longer leave them in isolation by going along our separate parallel 
lines just because they are not ‘convertible’ in the institutional sense. 
6. By mission-in-dialogue the church becomes more truly the sign and 
instrument of unity within the human family. Our task, therefore, is 
to gather into one the family of mankind and not allow religion itself 
to become a barrier or source of division. 

^ i .Sj en r ln t ^ 1S mission ' in 'dialogue is not a preparatory stage or 
a kind of prelude to a proselytizing kind of mission. It is an understan¬ 
ding of mission that permits us to respect the duty of evangelizing and 
also at the same time the right to religious liberty, in the encounter of 
Christianity with the great religions in the post-colonial period. 

In conclusion I would like to inject a very personal note. Allow me 
to quote from something I wrote for Maryknoll from the Sudan in 1982: 

Ever since I came to Egypt and the Sudan, I’ve heard Christians con¬ 
stantly using the word ‘dialogue.’ The Muslim-Christian dialogue. The 
dialogue that is supposed to foster better understanding and relations 
between Christians and Muslims. The word makes me cringe now, not 
because of the intent but because of the practice. I’m reminded of 
medieval warfare where two armed opposing camps would send out in¬ 
termediaries to attempt truce negotiations in the open plain between 
them. What I’ve seen and read of‘dialogue’ smacks heavily of formalism 
and intellectualism, occurring most often in rare official encounters bet¬ 
ween biblical scholars and Qur’anic experts who indulge in theological 
nit-picking. Where are the signs of relaxed human friendship among 
Christians and Muslims? Why don’t we enjoy more just being together 
socially and informally? Can’t we enjoy a simple conversation and a 
drink (non-ahcoholic) together, while we let our hair down and have 
a good laugh? The ‘dialogue’ doesn’t have a sense of humor; we’re not 
able to laugh at ourselves enough. 

It seems to me that we Christians first have to learn to be comfor¬ 
table with our commitment to Christianity, and then be comfortable 
with the Muslim’s commitment to Islam. Among Muslims here, I’ve never 
felt any need to be apologetic or defensive because I’m a Christian, or 
even because I m a priest. And I haven’t felt any ‘competition’ either. 
Muslims have always welcomed my saying warmly and openly that yes, 

I m a Christian. Yet I don’t despise them for praying and hoping that 
I would be Muslim; that’s part of their commitment to Islam. One mor¬ 
ning in Cairo in 1976, when I walked into an ancient mosque at prayer 
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tune and began talking in Arabic with some older Muslims, one of the 
old men nudged his neighbor and pointed to me asked, “Huwa muslim?” 

Is he a Muslim. ) And the other answered, “La’, lissa." (“Not yet'”) 
1 thought that was great! “Not yet,” there is still hope. 

TJe God of mystery is here. He is touching all of us with various aspects 
of the mystery which is Himself. He is leading all of us toward the day 
when everything will be revealed, fulfilled and made whole in jesus, the 
Messiah. And for a short time, now, He is using me to be a bridge bet¬ 
ween two faces of His mystery, Christianity and Islam. 


RESPONSE OF DR. LAMIN SANNEH 
Prof., History of Religions 
Center for Study of World Religions 
Harvard University 


A, ' iCa " ,ram 

I want to confine my remarks to a response, and nothing but a 
wSTto ^ m 108 my r c POnSe 1 Sha " furthermore strict my 

,T £ Z ,wo pom,!Fa "“ r Knip '' s 1 <° 

ii'rT™ HarVard among -V students of being , 
toryteller. I like to tell stories because they summarize and capture the 
points that I wish to make in a more academic way. P 
b.rst of all, I want to return to the story of Father Doug and Rahim 
a very interesting story. “Rahim,” after all, is one of the attributes of 
God m Islam: a-Rahman ar-Rahim, the Merciful and the Beneficent 
And » that story I will make a commentary rather than repeat theTt^y 

Father DoT ** ^ ^ ^ 

Ano,h„ point I wan, to malt. Is: Ra hin) on , he bacl 
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is Rahim who introduces Father Doug Thk „ 

no names—Rahim pointed to him, “He’s my friend ” So* Ith 

ed him to the community. Rahim was 

the silent partner Rah.m was the speaker, the eloquent voice the em 
bodiment, the “idiom" of the Muslim-Chrisdan encounter Rahim' 

h^tod r°TK U u he impulse t0 Speak> speaks U P- No one tils 
him to do that The prophets in the Old Testament speak of the word 

of God being like a compulsion, an inner compulsion forcing them to 
break out in speech. Rahim feels a kind of inner constraimto Tea£ 
ut that relationship, to define it, to point to it. 

■ d I*. f° lnt j t ra ‘ SeS in my mind « ^ther Doug in the rice field 
in Rahim s place. Rahim has died and Father Doug offers himself You 
could say that actually that is the symbol of Chrisdan d[ koni Chds 
mn service being fruitful of the friendship and fruitful of the’means' 

of A C SUStenance ° After all. rice is the symbol of life in much 
of Asia just as bread is in much of the West. Indeed, I am told-I don’t 
now that there is no Japanese word for bread, so that if you want 
to translate from the Gospel “Jesus the Bread of Life" into Japanese 

fna different^ ^, Similarl V. You are working among the Eskimos 
n a different area and you want to translate the Gospel command, “Feed 

nT. mbs ’ feed my shee P” you can’t say “Feed my sheep” around 
Eskimos. You say, Feed my seals.” The other problem there is that 
seals do not function in Eskimo culture in the same way sheep do in 

Fa hln u CP ?,** farming ’ and seals are bunting, 

of whear?!! 118 ln ^*1°“ field reminds me <*^e words, “Unless a kernel 
And h / S n t0 L th f 8 J rOUnd and dies ’ ft does not bear much fruit ’ 

th- d vr: haPS ; Rablm c S ath ’ in SOme mySterious wa V> touched upon 
this vast profound theme in Christianity. The sequel of that was the 

so abundant harvest that might result from Father Doug’s labor in the 
nee padd.es, the sequel of that was the abundance of the Spirit in the 
hearts and minds of the families of that village. And Father Doug had 
to pack up and leave. 

Mission may therefore be not the teemiig abundance of the reaper 
w o goes out to reap a field that is already ripe for the harvest. Mission 
may in fact be the toiling labors of the sower of the parable, who casts 
the seed abroad and is not there to receive the harvest at the end 
And I want to move to another level of analysis, and that is something 
t at has not been said so far in everything we hear about Islam; that 
is the fact that Islam is above all a lay religious movement. That is a 
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remarkable thing! Islam is a missionary religion. It is just about as univer- 
sal in its appeal as Christianity, if not more so. And yet, Islam has no 
“magisterium” of church in the sense of an organized institutional 
priesthood. Islam, as a result, carries out the idea of a priesthood of 
all believers. So, Father Doug arrives in the midst of Islam and one of 
the things that happens to him at the point where he becomes effective 
is that he is stripped of his formal priestly orders. He is not a priest 
anymore in the formal institutional sense of the word. He is stripped, 
and he is adopted as a friend and a brother. And we might remark on 
this point, which burden was the greater for Father Doug to bear: the 
weighty theological matter of conciliar pronouncement or the touching 
needy lad in search of a cure? 

Mission is certainly the stripping away of the primary western identi¬ 
ty of Christianity. “Unless a kernel of wheat falls into the ground and 
dies, it does not bear much fruit.*' This stripping down of the Western 
inculturated Gospel to enable it to take effective root in the soil of the 
recipient culture is the most revolutionary fact about the impact of Chris¬ 
tianity, historically. 

Conversion in mission is the work of God. It is not something we 
do to others. It occurs in fact only when we have heard, each of us, 
as did the disciples at Pentecost, God speaking to us in our own language. 
And the real missionary is the person who becomes the instrument and 
means of others hearing God. 

Nevertheless, it is our sacred obligation to respond to others at the 
immediate point of their need as if that were the highest level of our 
obedience to God. The yoke of mission has to remove from us the 
crushing burden of Western cultural presupposition of the Gospel. 

Mission is nothing if it is not crosscultural encounter! The moment 
you are embarking on the task of explaining, expounding and proclaim¬ 
ing the Gospel to other people, at that point you are on the immediate 
challenge to enter their world and their outlook, to learn their language, 
to know about their culture, so you can speak effectively to them. Thus, 
the real apostolate then really means a kind of “apostasy” to your own 
culture. This is why the Italians say quite frankly that “a translator is 
a traitor.” When you embark on mission, therefore, it seems to me, you 
embark on the painful journey of disavowing everything that is precious 
to you in your own culture, or until you encounter it and the faith of 
God across another culture in another people. 

Now I end with a story: There was a lad who was walking through 
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Hyde Park in London with his grandmother. Suddenly there was a storm 
and the trees were shaking violently. The lad looked up at his grand' 
mother and asked, “Why are the trees shaking to violently?” “Oh,” said 
the grandmother to the lad, “There is a great storm brewing.” “Oh, 
well!” said the lad, “We must cut down the trees and stop the storm.” 

Let me just say one thing about that story. Christians, especially in 
mission, are often tempted to mistake the cause for the consequences—the 
nature of the Christian mission for the character and the style of the 
Christian presentation. It seems to me in Father Doug’s story that there 
is a kind of power or pressure which the local setting brings to bear 
upon the mission, so that the conversation we are speaking about oc¬ 
curs first in the missionary being divested of his presuppositions before 
he arrives in the field and then when he has been converted as Father 
Doug was to Rahim. Then he can understand when a similar thing oc¬ 
curs in the hearts of Rahim’s family. 

This is why mission is really a partnership. I never really understood 
St. Paul when he talked about us being co-workers with God until I 
began to reflect in a critical way on what has happened historically in 
Christian mission. You see, Paul claims both the Jews and the Greeks 
are the objects and the subjects of God’s missionary activity in the world. 
That being a Jew and being a Greek is not denied by the fact of the 
Gospel, but it is in fact enhanced by the coming of the Gospel. So, a 
cultural stamp on the Gospel is a necessary requirement for understan¬ 
ding what the message of God is saying to us. 

Finally, I leave you with an agenda, a question mark, in the Chris¬ 
tian encounter with Islam, or perhaps I will put it another way, in Chris¬ 
tians’ encounter with Muslims. Historically, we have done very well in 
responding to the Muslims’ religious challenge in the Muslim religious 
world; we have not been very good at handling the political challenge 
of Islam. The debate that is going on in the Middle East about what 
kind of society Muslims want for themselves and how Christians fit in¬ 
to this is intimately connected with the notion of the State and the 
Christian understanding of political responsibility. I have a feeling that 
in the next years to come this will be the most important single challenge 
facing Christians in the Third World vis-a-vis Islam. It is already a bur¬ 
ning issue in Nigeria today. There is a meeting right now going on in 
Lagos and Ibadan on the question of the Islamic Sharii’a law and the 
Christian churches’ response to that in Nigeria. 

Christians are completely at sea and don’t know how to handle this 
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question of power. 

One of Qaddafi’s diplomats came to me when I was teaching in 
Scotland. He wanted to be a student at the University of Aberdeen 
in order to learn about dialogue and to use the power that the media 
has to promote Islam in Africa south of the Sahara. I didn’t take him 
seriously partly because I’m affected directly by the consequences of Li¬ 
byan adventurism in Africa. 

But I think that our Christian brothers and sisters in Africa and 
elsewhere are challenged to come up with a succinct and a very cogent 
statement of the Christian understanding of power and of the Chris¬ 
tian understanding of the state. Muslims have a very precise and a very 
powerful statement to make about this subject. I want to urge us in the 
churches to really encourage Christian reflection and dialogue on this 
question of the State and where Christians stand vis-a-vis Muslims. 
Thank you. 


RESPONSE OF SWAMI AGNIVESH 
President, Bonded Labor 
Liberation Front of India 

(Swami Agnivesh is a Hindu) 

Towards the end of his paper the speaker, Father Knipe, has sum¬ 
marized what he actually means by “mission-in-dialogue.” It is really 
very fascinating. And he says in point no. 4: 

Mission-in-dialogue is not aimed at undermining or destroying in 
any way the faith of the non-Christian. Christ came not to abolish but 
to fulfill. Whatever is good and valuable in their faith should be en¬ 
couraged and built upon whenever possible. If God has revealed himself 
m some way to our brothers of other religions, then that revelation is 
significant not only to them but also to us.” 

This I consider to be the correct witness of mission-in-dialogue, the 
most important major approach in dialogue towards other faiths. I ac¬ 
cept this as the correct approach. 

Now I want to go back to the story Father Knipe cited in the begin¬ 
ning about Father Doug’s experience. Maybe that’s because the people 
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were converted at the end and then Father Doug had to leave. 

The group that came to tell Father Doug to leave, the speaker men- 
tions them this way: 

“On a certain day after a year and a half had passed, a group of local 
leaders came to Father Doug to say, ‘We are going to ask you, please, 
to leave this area. You must go away from here.’ The reason for his 
leaving, the leaders said, was that Mazam Ali’s family and several other 
families had announced their intention of becoming Christians.” 

When Christians hear about people converting, they feel that ultimate¬ 
ly evangelism did take place! For them, ultimately the dialogue went 
in the direction it should have gone! 

Having said that dialogue should not be by word but through action, 
I think it is accepted that Father Doug had to strip himself of his power 
and his world outlook, and that he made himself thus in all humility. 

When this fact is mentioned in this manner of an anecdote, a Chris¬ 
tian would be happy to learn that ultimately, through his actions. Father 
Doug was able to influence Mazam Ali, his family and other families 
to get converted to Christianity. 

Now, here I would like to pause and ask myself whether this should 
be the message. Why could it not be the other way around? Why could 
it not be that Father Doug through his suffering and his witness made 
Mazam Ali live as a better Muslim, to continue as a true Muslim, as 
a true human being? 

I don t want to dwell upon this theme anymore but l would like to 
tell about my own experience. 

1 was brought up in a very orthodox Hindu Brahmin family as a boy 
in south India. At that time I became a member of a movement called 
Ali Samaji in India, and the Ali Samaji people were rabid anti-Christians, 
especially the leadership. 

I was brought to that thinking very much myself when I was in Calcut¬ 
ta for my college education. By the time I became a lecturer in St. David’s 
College in Calcutta, I was myself very much fanatically opposed to Chris¬ 
tian missionaries working in my country. The idea which prompted me 
to do that work was that Christian missionaries were creating institu¬ 
tions which were going to be a nationalistic problem for us because con¬ 
versions were increasing among us. These ideas had been hammered 
so deeply in my mind that I thought it to be very nationalistic on my 
part to make these missionaries leave India. 

As a lecturer in that college I would devote whatever rime was left 
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after my work to fight against Christian missionaries in the street and 
in front of the church. I was considered a traitor. Sometimes I would 
go inside the church before the Mass had begun and leave some of my 
literature in those bibles which are placed there. So when they opened 
the bibles, they would find something against Christianity there. 

Afterwards, even as I was teaching in St. David’s College, I got a part' 
time job in the World Bank to serve as an assistant. Another colleague 
of mine there, George, was a Christian from Kerala. I used to work hard 
on him to get him converted; Ali Samaji people work hard to convert 
Christians back into the Hindu religion. I thought it was my duty to 
convert at least one Christian. 

One day when George was expecting a child, suddenly he learned 
that his wife had just died in childbirth. Later, I wanted to visit him 
at his place just to see if I could comfort him. When I entered his house 
and saw his family sitting there, this was my first experience of a Chris- 
tian family in a human situation. I saw George crying and weeping 
because he had lost his wife! I said to myself, “Look he is weeping and 
crying just like any Hindu! What was it that I was trying to convert?” 
Ever since then I have never felt any urge to convert him, and we con¬ 
tinue to be good friends! 

So, I think if we can approach the whole problem of religions from 
this perspective, we can make the world a better place. Thank you. 


RESPONSE OF HARVEY PERKINS 
Former Staff Person 
Christian Conference of Asia 

Let me pick out three things very quickly which I appreciate very much 
out of the paper. I like the phrase in the final sentence, “two faces of 
the mystery of God.” I like the reference in the middle of the paper 
to “sharing together God’s love and concern for humanity as we share 
together in the struggle for justice and peace among us.” I like the criteria 
or the tests which are given to us because they are all tests about our 
attitudes and our actions. Whatever we call this thing, mission and 
dialogue, mission-in-dialogue, what we’re really dealing with is our at¬ 
titudes and actions nonetheless. 

So, let me pick out words which describe the attitudes and the ac- 
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tions behind mission-in-dialogue: 

MUTUAL - HOPE - ACCEPTING THE CO-EXISTENCE OF 
THESE PARTICULAR RELIGIONS - AVOIDING THE EX- 
CLUSIV1STIC - OPEN TO COMPLEMENTARY ELEMENTS 
IN THE FAITHS, ESPECIALLY AROUND GOD’S CONCERN 
AND LOVE FOR ALL HUMANITY - NOT PREPARING FOR 
SOMETHING YOU KEEP HIDDEN FOR A TIME - NOT IN¬ 
QUIRING CONVERSION - SHARING IN THE STRUGGLE OF 
JUSTICE FOR THE PEOPLE - SHARING THE WAYS OF LIFE 
AND CULTURE, CELEBRATION AND REPENTANCE. 

That’s just a quick selection of the areas of my appreciation. 

Of course, Fr. Knipe’s stories were very effective. I think because we 
are dealing with two faces of the mystery of God, because we are deal¬ 
ing with sharing God’s love and concern for humanity, because we are 
testing ourselves in the area of our attitudes and our actions, therefore 
there is really no other way to go about it than to tell stories. 

1 want to tell two stories which might look like being immaterial, but 
I don’t really mean it that way. I mean to simply try to enhance the 
anecdotal approach which Fr. Knipe brought. I also had some experience 
in Bangladesh, and my two stories both involve Bangladesh, one is wider, 
one is simply a Bangladesh story. 

The first story is of a workshop which we held while I was on the 
staff in the Christian Conference of Asia. We brought together six 
Muslims, six Buddhists, six Hindus and six Christians. We met for ten 
days and we had no agenda. They came from Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
India and Sri Lanka. We had one thing in common: we were all work¬ 
ing on some way or another in development. We were all involved in 
a struggle for justice, in a struggle to respond to some of the suffering 
of humanity in our situation. 

We took three days to do it and we began by sharing with each other 
why we thought we were doing what we were doing. The significant 
thing that came out of those three days was that not one of the twenty- 
four people explained what he or she was doing in specific terms of their 
faith. They all gave very human explanations, stories of something that 
happened in their childhood or their family or ther youth or something 
or another, a story in which they had entered also into the experience 
of human suffering and pain, or the experience of human poverty or 
affliction. 
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All very human motivations, Jylany, of course, said the motivation 
in what they were doing was also a humanizing process and had a 
humanizing purpose. 

Having done those three days, we then asked ourselves the question: 
What is it in our particular faiths... How does our faith make some 
contribution to keep us going in what we’re doing, to keep us alive in 
what we’re doing, to keep us moving forward in what we’re doing to 
keep us learning from what we’re doing? And here again we had’an 
amazing concord. For each of us, in the darkness and the struggles and 
the conflicts of what we were involved in our faith nurtured us in the 
direction of that humanizing process. 

My conclusion from it all was that the test of our religion or of our 
fa.th is whether in fact it does help us to engage in the humanizing pro¬ 
cess. Perhaps humanization is then, as Thomas used to say in India 
the meaning of salvation. 


My second story is from Bangladesh, a funny story. In 1976 I was 
out to visit the National Christian Council in Bangladesh, from the 
Christian Conference of Asia, because they had problems in all their 
development programs. It was that the communities never made the 
progress their own. At any rate, the consequence was that, in 1977 
we held a workshop on community motivation for the eleven Chris¬ 
tian agencies working in development programs in Bangladesh. For many 
of the people who came it was a very difficult experience. 

remember one of the things that I personally did to try to help the 
workshop through, was each morning to lead a Bible study on com- 
mumty motivation, reading various parts out of the New Testament 
The strange thing was that the Christian workers who were at the 

reilT ° P 3 great dlf fi culty when I used the word “community”. The 
eason was, as it turned out, that they used the word “community” in 
terms of their little ghetto Christian communities, and they just cou d 

n agencies really to use Christian people to get into the villaap 9 
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three of the five were Muslims. 


n agencies, 
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workshop, if they were really enlivened by what had happened in the 
workshop. 

The upshot of it was that eventually while the recommendations of 
the workshop didn’t really get picked up by any of the Christian agen¬ 
cies, these four young Muslim workers finally left the agency they were 
working with and set up their own organization for the purpose of car- 
ry.ng out the recommendations of that workshop. Laughingly they call 
themselves today Biblical Muslims because they still recognize that what 
they got, they got out of the Bible service. 

And when I go back and visit them still, we spend hours and hours 
and hours in searching conversation. I don’t want them to become Chris¬ 
tians. They would disqualify themselves from their whole commitment 
to Justice amongst their people, if, as a result of their interest - of 
whatever the Spirit of God is doing within them — they were to go 
through a process of conversion. That’s my illustration of what it means 
to say at the end: “It is not necessarily conversion.” 

I tell these stories with some relationship to show 1 ) that there is a 
tremendous area of common search and action if we can accept 
theologically that humanization is the means to salvation, and 2 ) to 
indicate that the openness that is possible is not simply in the eloquent 
style of Fr. Knipe’s first story, but can actually be in process of conver¬ 
sation — so long as that conversation happens not between people who 
are foreign to one another or strangers to one another but who are per¬ 
sonally committed with each other in the course of the struggle for justice 


among the people. 
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RESPONSE OF WILLIAM G. GEPFORD 
Director, Arab-American Relations 
Littlefield Presbyterian Church 
Dearborn, Michigan 

First, looking at Islam and Christianity, Christianity does not have 
this clarity or this consistency or this logic, by comparison. So, it seems 
to me if we’re going to have any relationship with Islam, we must first 
of all know who we are as a Christian community. 

The second thing I would like to say is that my experience in the 
American context again has confirmed even more that as American 
Christians we have a theology of individualism. We operate out of that 
and it has come out of our cultural context. What we need to develop’ 
it seems to me, is a theology of community. When Fr. Knipe was talk¬ 
ing about living in community, mission-in-dialogue, implicitly this seems 
to be what he is trying to say: that we need to have a community iden¬ 
tity so that as we live together as different faiths in a pluralistic situa¬ 
tion, we see ourselves as a community and not as individuals. 

More and more I see running into this the individualism in American 
Christianity. People who come to my office for counselling and for help 
do it because of what it does for them alone, and not as effective forms 

muni rnr iC often Creates a breakdown of com- 

munity, family life and so forth. 

The third thing I want to say - we talked about conversion. I think 

-mX 0 7 ^ tHat “r rSi ° n Wi " t3ke P lace ‘ But wh « I heard 

- thaf be V ° U d ' dn ‘ m . tend tHiS ’ but in Vatkan 11 it,s ««ainly there 
that conversion works in only one direction. We talk about living 

of the?h Un ' tV an ?'^ T Sib ‘ litVl Cither Philosophically or theologically 
of the change taking place from Chistianity to Islam 

If we re going to be honest with ourselves and realistic, it seems to 
the’farf'rb hwmUSt ** ° pen to that Possibility and accept 

mu,, j!', a 'j ;r;Ii™. p ” p,e who wai '“ ve ct ^ 

If were not open to that risk, that possibility, then really to talk about 

™ ng 3nd ^n-in-dialogue has no meaning, as far a 

bCen mV Wh ° le pracdcal experience. 

be sure ^ ** “ ^ y ° U Were - and I want to 

- that as we live together openly and honestly, with integrity, 
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bv the nrh f K r ’ me3nS W are ° penin g ou ^lves to correction 
by he other faith communities. That is what I tried to imply when eaZ 

I told you the story of the Imam friend of mine who said, “We Muslims 

e leve more in Christ than some Christians do.” That has been mv 

TTthe^ 35 haVC C ° me UP 3gainSt SOme Christia n communities 
On the same basis, we can say to Islam, “You say to us there are no 

conversions m religion; there is no compulsion in religion” - as in the 

illustration I told you about the young Christian Arab man who wanted 

to marry the Muslim lady. It seems to me that we must say to Islam 

haV ' '°, b ' mue “ all » °P en 10 correction and ro under- 
,his i! wha ' ,ou " e th “ 
L^UntTdi^r """ W ' “ d ” h ~ - 


A JEWISH VIEWPOINT 

by Arthur Hertzberg 

(Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg is Vice-President of the World Jewish Congress, 
representative body of Jewish communities in seventy countries that seek 

TIT, T 1 h ™ k ammmitks ^^ 

T “ TT* l * r< “ e ‘ 0/ ,IWS V* A"**™ 

section of the World Jewish Congress includes thirty-two national organiza¬ 
tions with a constituency of three million. Rabbi Hertzberg is a writer and 

Umwnily °) b ° th m Dartmouth and Columbia 

The difficulty of interfaith relationships is that they are too theological. 
The difficulty with all of our interfaith relations from beginning to end 
is that we are hung up” on something, which I regard as intrinsically 
and inherently impossible. We are figments of each other’s theological 
imagination. I say this with some knowledge as a Jew, because it isn’t 
entirely accidental that the history of the Jewish-Christian encounter 
throughout the centuries has been, by-and-large, a nasty one, because 
Jews were figments of Christian theological imagination. They were sup- 
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posed to be in exile; they were, at the very least, Christ rejecters and 
all that followed from it. Their bible was an Old Testmant, a preamble 
to the new, which they didn’t read properly. 

I’m presently writing a book on American Jewish experience and one 
of my most fascinating sources is Cotton Mather, who himself wrote 
a book in 1698 or 1699 in which he was proving, from verses of the 
Old Testament, that Jews did not read their own bible properly. He 
sent his book to a couple of Jews down in South Carolina in order to 
convert them to the true faith. Figments of someone else’s imagination 
means that you cast other people for roles in your particular drama. 

1 know upon my blood and my body, and the blood and body of all 
my ancestors for two thousand years, that I don’t want to act in the 
Christian theological drama. I just don’t want to act in it. And, because 
1 don t want to act in it, 1 want to detheologize the encounter. For that 
matter, as a Jew, when I think about the Middle East I think about 
some of the dramas in which some of my brethren cast Arabs, and 1 
don t want them to act in that drama. 


I don’t like politics which are created out of theological propositions 
because they are inevitably the politics which have us telling somebody 
else what is good for him in our divine scheme. Do you remember Oliver 
Cromwell looking the Scottish Presbyterians in the eye and asking: 
“Think ye in the bowels of Christ that you might be wrong?” There 
is a kind of saving grace that we need to begin with, in which we ask 
ourselves the question: Is that which is true for me necessarily true for 
someone else? I think that the only way that we who are the children 
o God in the biblical tradition, we who were raised on the idea that 
we heard God’s voice at Sinai or at Golgotha or in Arabia or variously 
in three places, we who have walked up to the Temple mountain and 

tT. w‘ n i 3 fCW feCt ° f the Shrine of Abraham sacrificing Isaac or 
Moriah, Muhammad’s coming to that mountain one night for particular 
revelation and Christians absolutely persuaded that on that mountain 
the second coming will come to its fruition-we who have stood there 
innumerable times had better ask ourselves whether we can really make 
peace among those three dramas. And the answer is, we cannot. 

Religions, biblical religions, religions based on revelation even more 
than secular ideologies, cannot compromise. There is no halfway house 
between the doctrine of the Trinity and the Jewish or the Muslim con¬ 
ception of monotheism. The only thing that we can do is make a distinc¬ 
tion between what we hear in our personal capacities as men and women 
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of faith, and what we are able to generalize for one another. 

The music that 1 hear is the music of my tradition, of the faith in 
which I was nurtured. It is the music of everything that makes me a 
Jew and it ought to be possible, therefore, for me to try to listen to you 
as Christians, in your varieties, for the music that makes you Chris¬ 
tians. You can never do more than hear the doctrine of the chosen 
people. You cannot share it if you’re Christian. Israel, according to the 
flesh, and Israel, according to the spirit, are two different conceptions. 

But, if we cannot act on our theologies, on our images of what the 
other ought to be doing, what then can we do? It seems to me that 
we can do two things. We can seriously try to listen to each other in 
our various concretenesses, having ruled them out as guides for action. 
That is, I deny that I have a right as a Jew to claim any particular benefits 
that accrue to me out of my theology, any particular benefits at anyone 
else s expense. I deny that you have that right, whoever you may be. 
But having said that, it is terribly important for Jews to understand what 
the dar-al'lslam (House of Islam) means to Muslims. It is terribly impor¬ 
tant for Muslims and Christians to understand the prayer that Jews 
say three times a day: And may our eyes behold the return unto Zion 
in mercy. It is important to understand what it means to me, just as 
everyone has to hear that of Christian concern which is evangelical. 

For all of your willingness to accept the idea that you accept other 
religions in their concreteness, there is this deep undertow within Chris¬ 
tianity that ultimately Christianity must be coextensive with all mankind. 
This is something that will never happen. And I will see to it, to the 
end of my days, that you continue to fail. But, I must continue to hear 
you in your own concreteness. Then at least we can understand each 
other before we start talking. We must try deeply to understand each 
other s history, each other’s theologies, each other’s motivations, each 
other’s interior. But having said that, we can only act in the public arena 
on a principle: what is hateful to you, don’t do to others. Act in such 
fashion that what you do can be generalized for all mankind. The rab¬ 
binic formula is the negative definition of the golden rule: What is hateful 
to you, don’t do to your fellow man. This means to me that in actual 
practice the existence of Judaism, Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, 
Hinduism—all the major religions and traditions in the world—is in the 
here and now, good for all of us. 

It is of deep concern to me as a Jew that there be serious Christianity 
in the world. It is of deep concern to me as a Jew that there be serious 
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Islam and serious Buddhism. It is of deep concern to me because, if these 
traditions did not exist in those places where none of our traditions 
operate, there would be disintegration, and worse. We must bear in mind 
that the existence of other traditions is a good which involves us as 
seriously as it does those who claim the other traditions. We must hear 
these other traditions and try to make it possible for them to exist, do¬ 
ing a minimum amount of violence or hurt to each other in the world. 

It is simply untrue that we never clash. Of course we clash. We clash 
in a variety of arenas, over any number of matters of public policy. We 
are not in agreement on major matters of public policy in our country 
or in the world. Are we in agreement on abortion? We are not. Are 
we really in agreement on women’s rights? We are not. There are 
denominations that do not ordain women. My own Conservative Jewish 
group “bit the bullet” after a long struggle just recently. Are we in agree¬ 
ment on any number of issues? We are not. But if we can keep the 
disagreements within the bounds of civility, without imagining that my 
doxy is Orthodoxy and your doxy is just a doxy, then, perhaps, 
something will come of this. 

I do not think were going to get anything done in the world without 
realizing that there are costs. Whatever you do in the world, somebody 
gets hurt. But if we approach the problems of the world—whether they 
be domestic or international—trying to make them fit our theologies 
or thinly veiled under our theologies, the specific power interest of our 
own kind, of our own denominations, of our own church, our own 
synagogue or of our own mosque, we can only continue to further the 
strife. We must stop acting roles for each other and ask ourselves the 
very simple question: “How together can we see to it that there is less 
violence, less hatred, less ignorance, less anger, less poverty and more 
peace?” That is what the interreligious dialogue is about. And, therefore, 

I would like to suggest that the theologies of interreligious relations should 
be written in the learned journals. On the principle of T.S. Eliot’s famous 
line in the love song of J. Alfred Prufrock, “In the room the women 
come and go talking of Michelangelo.” In the real world where we all 
live, let’s stop talking, and let’s start worrying together, about a whole 
host of concrete problems about which we should be doing things 
together, here in America and elsewhere in the world. If we do that, 
we will start growing together in ways which we have not predicted. 

I am going to confess to you that I am aware that what I am telling 
you probably has a Jewish flavor to it. For all of my attempt to pretend 
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tht I am being very general and very undenominational, I probably am 
selling a fundamental Jewish bill of goods. Not a denominational bill 
of goods, but a Jewish bill of goods that goes like this: “We can unite 
around that old theological saw of works, we cannot unite on faith." 

So let’s unite on works and worry later whether faith is enough to 
promise us our individual salvation. 


A MUSLIM VIEWPOINT 

by Abdullah Umar al-Nassif 

(Dr. Abdullah Umar al-Nassif is Secretary General of the Muslim World 
League t an international religious and social organization of Muslims with 
headquarters in Mecca. Founded twenty-seven years ago to service almost one 
billion Muslims, the League has offices in cities on every continent and is the 
largest Muslim organization of its kind. The League works to strengthen Muslim 
communities around the world and assist them in a variety of ways. It is 
associated with the United Nations as a non-governmental organization and 
conducts this work from its New York office.) 

Christians and Muslims are the two largest confessional groups in the 
world today. Together they constitute more than half of the total popular 
tion of the world. They are both international communities widely scat' 
tered in all parts of the globe. There are large areas where the followers 
of these faiths live in close proximity, even sharing in common several 
traits of culture and language and living under the same political system. 
Yet, despite this, a certain distance has remained between them. This 
is not the occasion to dwell on the factors that have created this distance. 
Whatever they were, let us hope and pray that they relate to the past. 
We are gathered here today to focus on the present and the future. 

We are living today in a difficult and dangerous world, a world 
threatened with total extinction. We are increasingly being divided on 
the basis of color, language, race, ideology and nationality. Additionally, 
there are problems of poverty, famine, hunger and disease which afflict 
large areas of the world. The severity of these conditions often cause 
their victims to adopt radical and nihilistic doctrines and practices. These 
problems are not Christian problems or Muslim problems; these are 
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pro lems of humanity. We, as members of the human family, bear a 
grave respons.b.l.ty towards them. As religious groups informed by divine 
vision, our responsibilities are even greater. Under these circumstances, 

bar.n Ur fK UCV ? SC r k * of mutual “operation, to join hands in com¬ 
bating the evils of modern life. Together we need to achieve a better 
and more just world where one is free to worship the Lord and Creator 

beenbl e ° P ^ e and understanding, where those who have’ 

been blessed with the good things of life are willing and eager to share 
hem ^th those who are deprived. And where one is abfifto achte 
and fulfil! ernes human potential. Let us each consider what steps we 
capr take m this direction. ^ 

As a believer in Islam, I find some clear guidelines in respect of my 
duties towards fellow human beings. These guidelines lay down well- 
defined responsibilities for me as a member of the human race. They 
er me a vision of how Muslims are required to conduct themselves 
The essential ingredient of this vision is, first and foremost, the recogni- 
non and respect for the dignity of all human beings. “Verily,” says the 
Quran We have honored the children of Adam.” The Qur’an admits 
O raua , geographical and national differences among people, but firmlv 
isavows them as the bases of classification of mankind. The Quran 
says to all people, “Behold, we have created you all out of male and 
female and made you into nations and tribes so that you might come 
now one another, not despise one another. Verily, the noblest of 

The Quran t II ° ^ I! ° nC wh ° ‘ S m ° St deeply consci °us of God.” 

Q an tells us of the three cardinal values of intergroup relation 

Sran-'TfcrS “"J™*' ,he verse from the 

Srh L u j H 35 d ° n0t fi 8 ht a 8 a ‘ nst You on account of your 
faith and neither drive you from your homeland, God does not forbid 

Z ' v °; r 7 ki " d "'“ “fM-e cowards them wi.frM ^ 
or, verily, God loves those who are equitable.” There is also the r l 

STflfi0 T d' Q “ r “ d “7 - Vou Vho believe to 

nd out firmly for God as witness to fair dealing and not let the hatred 
Of o,frees make you swear ,o wro„ g aod depart ,L Justice. EfejuMand 

ChrUfrans andtheo Uman "'ationships I need to emphasize that the 
»t. of the family o, Abraham; tlml 
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as the fairest Muslim. The spiritual roots of Islam are tmrer) k u 
™ A true Muslim encompasses this eatl, ^ 

s an essential and indispensable ingredient of his faith In ,,n 

■w“” S i'nAlS; r L C0 .r a "?‘ t P,OPha Muh ‘ m "“ d » 

b r h ' Q ?'° sbow special 

the people of the scripture unless it be S a way that ^ 

and has b* ° "TF’ We bdieve in what has been revealed unto us 
and has been revealed unto you. Our God and your God is one and 
unto Him we surrender.” nd 

This shared relationship also provides the clear basis for interfaith 

dialogue between Muslims, Christians and Jews This is not i h a *i 1 A 

cel each other in doing his duty to mankind. 

1 his vision is not an outgrowth of recent historical circumstances 
ut one that has guided Muslims in diversity throughout their history’ 
n some occasions, I readily confess, we have failed to live up to this 

it^But dT aPS ° n i haW been gUi ‘ ty of willfully betraying 

■t. But, the point I would like to make is that in other aspects of life 

r, t r: nd r rfaith ^ ^ h ave ^ 

clearly defined standard of reference by which we ourselves as well as 
others can judge our performance. It has enabled us periodically to review 

h is suchT ^ 3 COm r nitV makC C ° rreCtions wherever necessary. 
t,s such a process of review and rectification that is taking place in 

Islam toda" 1 T uTu ThC ferment tKat VOU Witness in the world of 
Islam today and which has variously been described as Muslim resurgence 

parts oT^^ 1 ^ W S 3 Pr ° CeSS ^ WhiCh differenC Muslims in different 

reded V h ‘ nS1Sting ° n the Islamicit V of their lives and 

reded,caung themselves to the realization of the values of Islam in all 

walks of life As people of faith and as groups equally committed to the 
vision of a better life, Muslims expect Christians and jews, above all 
others, to sympathize with them and with their aspiration to seek and 
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to grasp the real impulse behind their strivings for a new world based 
on divine submission. 

To facilitate this process of obtaining sympathy and understanding, 
there are several groups in the Muslim world actively engaged in pro- 
moting interfaith dialogue, intergroup contacts and cooperation. Of 
these, perhaps, the most widely recognized is the Muslim World League. 

The Muslim World League is a non-governmental, international, 
Islamic organization which, since its inception, has engaged in a wide 
variety of activities related to the uplifting and betterment of the Muslim 
community in various parts of the world. At present, we are working 
in over a hundred countries. A primary focus of our activity is the da W 
or the Islamic caJl. Da iva is essentially, in American terms, a “home 
mission”. It is inner directed. It calls upon Muslims to absorb the in¬ 
tent of Islam in their actions and deeds so as to become a living em¬ 
bodiment of its message. In so far as da’wa among people of other faiths 
is concerned, Muslim activity is guided and conditioned by two salient 
principles as laid down in the Quran. 

First, the Quran declares that there shall be no compulsion in mat¬ 
ters of faith. The Quran lays no store by conviction that is achieved 
under duress of whatever kind. It is emphatic, under all circumstances, 
in upholding the right of freedom of belief for all. The second principle 
relates to the manner of presentation of the Islamic message. It stems 
from the great faith that Islam has in human reason, a faculty considered 
to be the most signfiicant of the gifts of God to men. Along with this 
concern with da wa on the part of the Muslim World League, there is 
a whole series of related activities. They include the construction and 
maintenance of Muslim places of worship and of Islamic schools, the 
production and distribution of literature, the holding of conferences 
and seminars, and the coordination of religious activities in different 
regions of the world. 

Besides these purely religious activities, the Muslim World League also 
considers itself a social service organization. It has consistently been ac¬ 
tive in setting up hospitals and clinics, in providing relief to victims of 
natural and manmade disasters, and in materially assisting needy per¬ 
sons of any faith or background. Recently, it is very much involved 
in meeting the needs of people suffering from famine and hunger in 
Africa. 

With all the advances in knowledge and the increase in our capacity 
to cope with them, our problems continue to multiply and become ever 
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more complicated. To people of faith who have been in doubt about 
the vision of a better life and whose sight is focused on the ultimate 
destiny of humankind, the situation in the world today presents an 
awesome challenge. How shall we cope with this challenge? Of course, 
each one of us in our own way is striving to fulfill our responsibility 
to give meaning and purpose to human life and to insure the survival 
of humanity by making planet earth a more secure habitat for coming 
generations. But the challenge calls for a united and concerted effort. 
It is my fervent hope that we learn to understand and know each other, 
to develop areas of mutual cooperation and joint action so that we are 
able to rise above our past and build new bridges of amity and accord 
among our religious communities. 

There are certain characteristics that define our individual identity. 
These, I assure you, are not in any jeopardy in our coming together. 
But given this distinction, there are wide areas of belief and action where 
we can fruitfully cooperate and work together for the betterment of 
humankind and in the service to our common Lord, the Creator. There 
is plenty to do and the world is waiting. 


APPENDIX 


RELATIONS WITH PEOPLE OF OTHER 
FAITHS 

(from the Middle East Policy Statement of the 
NCCCUSA) 


The Middle East is the spiritual homeland of three major monotheistic 
religions: Judaism, Christianity and Islam. In the past few decades the 
attention of the whole world has been drawn in an unprecedented way 
to the vitality of all three faiths. At the same time these religions have 
encountered one another in new ways, both in the context of peace 
and in the midst of violence. 

For U.S.A. Christians, recognition of these new religious dynamics 
underscores the urgency of gaining fuller understanding of the three 
religious communities as they are present not only in the Middle East 
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but also in other parts of the world. This awareness also presses Chris- 
tians to gain a deeper grasp of their own faithxand of its resources for 
dealing with Middle East issues. Recent events make clear that people 
of faith may have new roles to play in deciding issues of global conse¬ 
quence. These new understandings will require close attention to western 
Christian religious and cultural assumptions about the role of religion 
in the world and the relation of these assumptions to the Christian faith. 

There are important similarities as well as differences among these 
three faiths. As for similarities, all three affirm God, who created the 
world and the people in it. Each acknowledges God is sovereign and 
sent prophets to warn humanity against idolatry and to call for repen¬ 
tance. All find God’s will revealed in holy scriptures and all see pro¬ 
mise in history. These similarities offer some common theological ground 
for interfaith relationships. 

Nevertheless, deep tensions have arisen out of Christian and Muslim 
convictions that the revelation granted them is a corrective fulfillment 
of that which was given to those before them, and out of the use of 
theological expression by all three faiths in their struggle for power. Fur¬ 
ther, in the first century, tensions developed between Jews and Chris¬ 
tians as they tended to define themselves over against each other for 
nearly 2,000 years, often with tragic results, especially for Jews. 
Theological differences which produce tensions among Jews, Christians 
and Muslims today are concepts of land, mission, and the relation bet¬ 
ween religion and state. 

In the name of truth and in attempts to defend God, theological 
commonalities have been subordinated to the particular interests of each 
faith community. A history of relationship where the emphasis has been 
on differences and where political actions have been defined theologically 
has led to people of differing faiths living in physical proximity yet for 
the most part isolated from one another. As a result Christians, Muslims 
and Jews often hold distorted images of one another and treat one 
another with contempt or hatred to the point of violence and oppres¬ 
sion. Further, the people of the West have for centuries viewed the people 
of the Middle East through the prisms of prejudice, misunderstanding, 
stereotypes, and insensitivity. In part, these biases have arisen out of 
ignorant xenophobia. Nevertheless, they not only have served to pro¬ 
vide rationalizations for the imperialist and colonialist ventures of some 
countries, but also have fostered hatred of Islam as in the Crusades and 
anti-semitism as in the Holocaust. 
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The relations of Christians with Jews and Muslims are also complicated 
by the variety of theological positions held by differing Christians about 
people of other faiths. These positions vary all the way from the claims 
of some Christians that all other faiths are false to those who claim that 
all are true. Depending on the particular theological position, a variety 
of missionary efforts have been carried out with respect to Muslims and 
Jews, some of which have alienated both. The theological diversity found 
among Christians is paralleled by the diversity found among Jews and 
Muslims. Taken in sum, historical relationships between these three com- 
munities and the variety of theological positions expressed by Chris- 
tians, Jews and Muslims toward each other often adversely affect pro¬ 
grams intended to contribute to the building of justice and peace. 
Today, there is evidence of the necessity of responding to opportunities 
for new openness to each other by Jews, Christians and Muslims. It 
is urgent that the moment not be lost, but that people of different faiths 
seek new contacts, relationships, and ways of working together. 

Moving in this direction makes many demands upon all people of 
faith. For Christians the call to repentance, implicit in God’s gift of grace, 
must be a vital dynamic in their lives before it will be seen and received 
by others as a message of reconciliation. Awareness of continuing need 
for God’s grace should move Christians to be self-critical, an attitude 
that is wholly in keeping with the best of Christian self-understanding, 
with the command of Christ that His followers love their neighbor as 
they love themselves (Luke 10:27, c.f. Leviticus 19:18), and with the 
observation that one must first remove the log from one’s own eye before 
one will be able to see clearly the speck in the eye of another (Matthew 
7:1-5). 

Christians also understand themselves as pilgrims in search of a deeper 
understanding of God and the truth given in Christ, a truth which they 
do not possess but which possesses them and opens them to theological 
insight and enrichment of experience that others can provide (Romans 
1:20). In order to be open to this larger wisdom, the Chritian com¬ 
munity must be prepared to seek with greater clarity, candor, patience 
and sensitivity the theological similarities and differences which both 
unite and divide people of different faiths. An important first step would 
be for persons of the different faiths to join in explorations involving 
scholarly exchanges, existential encounters and to abjure the use of 
religious claims for dehumanizing and ulterior purposes. 

People of all faiths must be aware of how theological and religious 
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understandings and differences are affected by political, economic, 
cultural, ethnic, and social concepts. The search of peoples in the Mid¬ 
dle East for national identities and boundaries, for economic viability 
and autonomy, and for cultural distinctiveness as opposed to the im¬ 
pact of western culture on that region is supported by religious affirma¬ 
tions. The national pride of the U.S.A., its readiness to use the nations 
of the region to further its own national security, and its need for oil 
shape the attitudes of everyone involved including Christians, Muslims 
and Jews, both in the U.S.A. and in the Middle East. An awareness 
of the implications of all these factors will help Chistians, Muslims and 
Jews to deal justly with such important issues as the sacredness of land, 
the nature of religious liberty, the rights of religious minorities, the rela¬ 
tionships between religion and state, and the purpose and structure of 
mission. 

These issues are important precisely because human lives and freedom 
are at stake in the Middle East in the clash over ethical and political 
norms and religious absolutes. Finally, Christians in the U.S.A. need 
to expand their associations with Muslims and Jews who are their 
neighbors. There is an opportunity not only to gain directly a greater 
understanding of Judaism and Islam, but also to work toward cooperative 
relationships based on friendship and trust. Muslims and Jews are among 
those in the U.S.A. who suffer from acts of discrimination, prejudice, 
violence and deprivation of civil rights. Christians must work to eliminate 
these injustices. What happens among Christians, Jews and Muslims 
in the U.S.A. greatly affects the relations among people of those faiths 
in the Middle East, just as the conflict there affects relations here. 

In practical terms, the considerations set forth above call upon the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. to take these 
steps: 

a) Encourage its member communions and related conciliar bodies 
to develop with the Council a more comprehensive, integrated and 
cohesive approach to relationships among people of different faiths 
at all levels of church life in the U.S.A.; 

b) Initiate studies which will examine the theological bases of Chris¬ 
tian relationships with people of other faiths, articulating the 
similarities and clarifying so far as possible the differences of 
understanding; 

c) Advocate civil rights for people of all religious groups in the U.S.A.; 
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d) Foster in consultation with the World Council of Churches and 
the Middle East Council of Churches those relationships with 
religious leaders and communities of the Middle East which will 
enhance understanding and goodwill and will work toward the 
achievement of social justice and peace. 

The creation of new programs, the allocation of resources and the 
assignment of personnel will not of themselves bring about a new era 
of interfaith understanding. Deepening interfaith understanding will de- 
pend in part upon whether, as they launch this effort, U.S.A. Chris¬ 
tians fear encounter with other believers as risking dilution or distur¬ 
bance of their own faith, or welcome it as assuring enrichment. It will 
also depend in part upon how fully they accept the relevance of their 
religion and other religions to the great questions of war and peace, 
justice and freedom that are posed for all humankind by the situation 
in the Middle East. If persons of different faiths out of their respective 
faith commitments seek relationships with each other, accepting the risk 
and welcoming the opportunities involved, a new sense of peace and 
unity may be given the world by the one God, Who is Lord of all. The 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. out of a clear 
commitment to Jesus Christ, the risen Lord, trusting in the Holy Spirit, 
wishes to begin that journey with brothers and sisters of other faiths. 
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